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benefited him to such an extent that he was able to say,
" Everything which I wrote subsequently to this editorial
employment was markedly superior to anything that I
had written before it."

It was about this time that Mill tells us he passed
through a critical period of nervous depression and
mental inertia. He seems to have been troubled with
all sorts of curious fancies. He was, for instance,
"seriously tormented by the thought of the exhaustibility
of musical combinations. The octave consists only of
five tones and two semi-tones, which can be put together
in only a limited number of ways, of which but a small
proportion are beautiful: most of these, it seemed to me,
must have been already discovered, and there could not
be room for a long succession of Mozarts and Webers to
strike out, as these had done, entirely new and surprisingly
rich veins of musical beauty/' He awoke from this
condition to a reaction from the fervent Benthamism
which had till then possessed him. The reaction was
instituted by his chancing to open a copy of Wordsworth,
and deriving great enjoyment from it. Thereupon his
mind was opened to new ideas from all quarters ; he
scandalised his former friends by studying Coleridge,
Goethe, and Carlyle. He was greatly influenced by
the theories of the St, Simonians, who were then begin-
ning to attract attention in France; and he very soon
came under the spell of Auguste Comte,

From this time onward the " Letters" supply a
tolerably connected history of Mill's life; and I need
only touch lightly on the more important events of his
career. In 1830 he was introduced to Mrs. Taylor,
and thus commenced the great affection of his life.
After twenty years of the closest intimacy, the death
of Mrs. Taylor's husband left her free to marry Mill.
But during this time Mill's reputation suffered greatly
through his connection with her. His father "taxed
him with being in love with another man's wife," and
expressed " his strong disapproval of the affair." l Mill's
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